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language^ the inexpensive guick sol utiouir inadequate, teacher 
preparation an5 support, emphasis on one-dime-nsionalT'evaluation » 
schemes, and a lack of attention to process skills ca^' be identified 
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In November educatofrs from several parts of the Uni- 

"tbd Staxes met at"tlieTIn3|veHrty^o^^ 
.some cbjnraon coricerps afiout the .narrow account?ibility ethos 
that had begun to* dominape schools and to share what many 
believed to be more sensible means .of both documenting and . 
assessing children's leatning. Subsequent meetings,, much 
• sharing of evaluation iWforTnation^ and financial" and moral* 
support from the Rockefaller Brothers Fund' have Sill con- 
trijjat.ed to keeping together what is now called the North 
"^Dakota Study Group on Evaluation, A major goai of the 
Study Group, beyond support for individual participants ^ * 
and programs, is to provide materials for , teachers", par- 
ents, school adralnistrjators^and governmental decisi^on- 
makers (within State Education Agencies and the,U.S, Office 
of Education) that migTit encourage re-examination of a 
range of evaluation issues and perspectives about schools . 
and schooling. 

Towards this end, the Study Group ha$ initiated a 
continuing series of monographs, of which this paper is ^ 
one. Over time^ the series wiirinclude material on, 
among other things, children's thinking, children's lang- 
uage, teacher support systems, in^ervice training; the 
school's relationship to the larger community. The intent 
is that these papers, be taken- iiot. as final statements--a 
new ideology, b.ut as working papers, wtitten by people 
who are acting on, not just, thinking about, these problems, 
whose impiicati9ns need an .active and considered response. 



Vito, Fet^roneZ Dean 
.Center for Teaching §' Learning, 
University of J^orth Dakotd , 
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After more than a decade of turmoil, Americans persistent 
crisis in education*continuesr~it is tempting to add, con- 
tinues to be mani^actured, 'New' curriculum innovations, 
'solutions' .designed to meet the latest 'Why*Johnny-Can't' 
crisis, continues to surface, A 'we-need- tke- ^olih:ion- 
now' attitude pervades the educational marketplace, '.Edu- ' 
cational packages are purchased foV vast simis/ imposed 
with minimal regard to quality, and assessed by evaluator^ , 
even before they can be completely unpacke(J. In addition, 
.packages of inservice training programs 'guaranteed' to 
^Iter teaching behaviors are making their appearance. An 
eirtphasis 'On a product^ rather than /on a process dominates , 
much of. the teacher training literature,. \ 

Without qti^slfion, the problems in our schools require 
eijergency attention. To act, however, on the premise that 
because a disastrous 'situation exil^ts quicli solutions q^n 
be found, only serves to compound the situation. The time 
has come to* abanflon*^ the quest for 'instant* answers, the. 
'perfect' system, or' the 'teacher-proof curriculum that 
.dan fee, measured and judged 'successful' by some computer- 
scOred, standardized test. It isvtime that we* tiim, 
instead^ to the complex .task of making the most of the 
resources available--specifically those human resources 
._already_existing-Jjilou|^chojols^c 



Such a strategy is neithef obvious nor widely 
accepted. Most* teachers continue to kttend traditional ".^ 
inservice sessions primarily to qualify for salary incite- 
ments. Whether such courses are offered by Boards of Edu- 
cation for » professional' improvement, by universities for 
higher degrees, or are merely random credits totalling a " 
i;equired number of hovrs, results seem tp be t^flected 
e in higher personnel budgets than in enriched class- ' 
m experiences for children, IVhen teachers phone 'those, 
o|)fering inservice courses to say: , "I must take yo^r ' 
cd^r^rse] it's the only^ one offered from 4:30 to 6:30 on ^ 
/Thursday for 2'D' credits, " and when universities continue 
^!^t,!!!it^^M!!!^!!r to rely on monies g^erated by graduate teacher education 

courses, while perijitting, such courses to contifibute littlA 
in thfe way of classroom quality/ it \is clear somj^thing is^ 
seriously wrong, ^ ' - - - . . . » 



Ann Cook and Herb MacV 



at Brook l^Cb liege and 
' co-directors of the Com- 
munity Resources Insti- 
tute; a teaching and 
learning center support- 
ing, Vork in curriculum 
and staff development, 
the activities described 
here Were conducted under, 
the auspices of the Ins.ti 
.tuti?-. 
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Stich problems h^ve been further compounded by sQin^miic 
acrobatics; that is, by the practice some have ' of misxising 
the latest educational terminology to give shopworn prac^ 
tices exciting labels, 'Relevant, long a favo^J^te, has 
been so overused thai it has virtually, lost any meaningful 
descriptive Valuer. * • * . • * i^ - ' ^ ^ 

Other phrases describing imnovations*have been simi- 
larly distorted. To understand* the implications of such 
ambiguity, it is useful to describe, one extended exam- 
ple: Ctfnsider'the concept of 'field-based* (or field- 
centered) teacher training, , ' ^ ' f 
When the idea pf the tield-bas.ed training program ♦ 
first took hold, it w^s meant to ^erve the need that many 
university education departments had at' the time of cut-* 
ting into their isQlation from day-to-<}ay classroom real- 
ities, particularly in orddr to provide a better setting 
in which ta train stud,ent teachers. The W|tchWords were 
educational quality and commitment^ to new strategies of 4 
teacher training. But, iiuickly, the meaning of fifeld-* 
based exj^rience. gof lost' in the s^iuff le and what is now 
impli ed by the label, 'field-based, » is a gross distor- ^ 
txpn of its original": Frequently, economies and not edu- 
catidnal quality, external pressures and not commitment 
to new strategics af teacher training; account for the 
establishment of sutK programs. Because of difficultijss 
entailed in instituting and supporting effective field- 
based operations, the term isy often misused to connote 
itiexpensive, adjunct -operated trainihg programs^ in which 
nontenured faculty are recruited from the schools. Stu- 
dent teaching assignments are made for convenience rathet 
than because classroom settings affe/ interesting. leaxn-^ 
ing situations.. Generally little attent ion is p aid to ji| 
school's or a classroom teacher' s-educatflJffflTphilosophy 
and how it might affect the student -teacher ihtem. In 
5hort, the rigor and the qualiti^ of the field experience 
often receives insufficient attention, 

. To fully appreciate what is meant by 'field-basedj ' : 
one need^ a glossary of t.erms... For 'clinical professor - 
read ' un tenured .instructor' ; for 'field-study-course'. s\b^ 
stitute 'largely unsupervised On-the-job credits'; for 
'internship' read 'an indisci'iminately chosen work assijjn- 
ment with infrequent cpnf erences ' j Jof 'community partial-, 
pation' understand that the district superintendent an^ his 
deputy Can^ perhaps a principal or tWo) msiy sit on,,ani, • 



long, T)ut th^ results for* children and the communities 
served usually are negligible. ^ * ^ 

But evpn Where the capacity to be rigorous ej^jtsts, 
•the politiCTl pressure to do otherwise is substantial© Often 
newly 'initiajted 'field-based^ programs may enjoy only a » 
precarious existence*. They may receive only provisional 
approval and then must frequently depend on 'soft money' 
for major fiscal support. They are, therefore, constantly ' 
in danger of being phased out, f 

Moreover, to establish a functionin||field-based . 
operation, the field-ba^sed faculty needs tf comifiit it- 
Self to intensive work developing contact with community' 
leaders, teachers i lo.cal administrators, paraph)fession- 
ais, parents, and community agencies. Where this is . • 
und^stood', and the time is given to it, field-based 
faculty members risk -isolation from their colleagues. 
The lack, of day-to-day contact on the college or univer- 
sity campus, where critical decisions affecting xiniver- ^ 
sity. policy are made, can be fatal* In. other words, 
field-based' operations that focus on th$ needs and desires 
of the "local clientele 'may hot be rega^rdecf as effective by 
campus-based faculty, who find it easier to xinderstand 
university- centered activities. . / " , • 

Often the time field-based faculty members .spend 
With classroom' teache^rs^ -helping them to provide worth- 
while learning experiences Niot only for children but for 
pre-seJi(ice' student. teachersVor interns, doesn't 'gener- 
ate revenue -producing credit jMiheref ore, it is frequently 
ignored when, calculating faculty teaching hours** In 
order ^o fulfill university contact hour requireitfents, 
the? fi<ild-based faculty must take on ^officiaiy campus- 
b y'ed courses . The consequence of this is that 't)ie t i me^ 
refluired to accomplish what may be their most productive 



work mu3t^ in effect, be donated. It is not surprising 
that 'field personnel become' dissatisfied knowing that 
not onlyldo they spend. many volunteer hours in the field^ 
but thatltheir campus-based colleagues are able to more 
effedtively marshals the' major resources of the^ college ^ 
for their\own campus-baged activities. ' 

I Furthermore, 'a 'field-based program requires. flexi- 
bility ijn the colleger's part.. Students are not drawii • 
Solely from the college campus; they may be attracted 
to the program by the'^^^ieistencd "o| the center itse^lf,* 
That. their first onrcampus experience should be a com- 
puterized* registration ^procebs is highly undesirable',, 
In the. case of pjaraprofessionals and parents drawn into 
' a college program by a center- located Within their school 
or community, ^alternative admissions procedures' may be 
required,, If university .regulations' are inflexible and 
there are no faqulty oh campus to dleal vrith bureaucratic 
detail, the stuHent v^ill experierice\time-consuming, de-. 
moralizing procedures* Eventually ^he pressures and the , 
lack of both 'university commitment ajM rewarjds may well 
result in the severing of the universx^y-sghpol, connec- 
tion, leaving -intact only the termineic^gy. 



*6as^a faculty Kold appTOt)riate rank, and wKere/uhaet-' : 
grathAtes are placed with teachers who are themselves 
iTM/[red in anf ongoing program and who show some degree 
*of^ success in/the classroom— is permitted adequate plan- 
ning-time. ™r0 aften only tjie .superficial structures 
are nvaintained, wxtk minimal^effort, and the wastage is 
bqjme by theJschpols. ^ . v 

A There are many reasons why Such situations develop. 
Academic departments knd faculty members ascribe grpat 
t3q)ortance to being seen doing their part in coping with 
/current problems. To be successful^ in today's tight- bud- 
[get situation', ^it is necessary not only to hold down 
costs but at the same time to demonstrate- commitment to 
' community *needs. • One way of doing this is to have the 
* 'real' faculty member either make infrequent, appearances 
or visit a nximber^of classrooms and to define this func- ^ 
tion as that of a 'fieU-based coordinator.^ Such prac- ' 
' tices often reduce costs and satisfy the community , 
involvement issue. They do not require faculty retrain- 
j J ing— la necessary prei;equisite before most present faculty 
^ ,members would be qualified to pffei; the typ6^ of concrete 
^ support required ^n an operational field-based program. 

Finally, an important factor affecting the function- 
ing of field-based centers is how well those being trained 
may^or may not jrecogniae quality. Without some critical ♦ 
- framework (even if it is only a healthy skepticismi , a • 
cooperating school staff — nevei* having, eicperienced a rigor 
ous., quality-oridiited training Iprogram eithe^ as profes- 
sionals or as teachers-in-training--may we Icome-i inadequate 
' support ^rithput even recognizing it aS such. Thus, the 
poor standkrds and low expectations in the field o'f teach- 
er education become sdlf -perpetuating and contribute to 
the^ tendency to grasp at *«)lutioiis* vithont assessing^ 
their value. * - * . . * , * * 




ri?g OpenEducdtion Experience • 
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Turning from this extended JfcxasaR^of field-l^se. 
.terminology tp the broader; coffceri^-that; of improving/ 
the. quality of education in bptR Schools and Wacher 1 , 
training institutions by drawing ubon existing ^human» 
resources— rit i^ necessary' To examine the ifesxief ^ > 
involved „iilsome\dfetail. It ^ ,helVul in this* jegard 
to focus on 'a particular effort to achieve change, the 
move toward »open*-* educatiofi in the United States during 
.the pa3t five'yearsi *' . 

A^'open^ education, (another term subject to the > 
v^ildest definitions) has attracted increasing, interest, ' 
and\ as\ teachers, have attempted to •open'up* their class- 
rooms, pressure has grown fox universities to offer 
courses in this area. The response to these demands - 
has TOried. In some cases, one day fee-charging 'open^ 
educatipft conferences' have been^hela. Usually such 
, sessions provide no followup ^support for the teachers^ 
I who /attend and subsequently try to alter th^ir class 
♦ room abproacji. In other instance?, the universities • , 
have Movide.d open education courses, often called 
^ M^orkshpjis . ^ V A f^w years back, such courses were 
welco med enthusiastically by teachers anxious to receive 



support ^for changes they were attem^tifig^ in their class- 
rooms, dnfortunattly, the/ seldom r^SMlted in concrete, 
practical' help* Faculty members conversant With * 
developmental literature and theory had little or no 
practical classroom expertise; the affect of course work, 
on the functioning of classrooms was minimal; 

Teachers are now heard ^describing such university 
offerings as 'useless* in actually supporting. ^iassrOQin 
.changes. Significantly, classroom teachets seem to have 
ecome faf more critical of the failure of these courses ' 
han the failure, of \traditi9nal offerings^ Perhaps-the ' 
lact. that they used rthepLri own initiative m. trying to . 
a\coniplish somethingl only to be di§appointed, deepened* 
tHbir critical framew6rk. in a few cases, te'achers have 
rejected the university's credit-bearing coUrse work *^ 
approach! to participate in speci'St programs, vjhich, 
although [thejr may^ not^j^ff^r credits, do provide ^ 
^practical support\ 
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Over the p^st? five years, i^umerous" advisory projects . 

; have been iauhthed* to initiate or to sijpport teachers 
at^mpting xaore , informal learning environments,. While some 
were created within a university faramework, msi had tq 

• struggle to* establish their legiftimacy; few were wholly 
supported by university funds budgeted through normal chan* 
nels. Most continue to depend on outside funding order, 
both to exist and to employ as staff members Ihos^ individ- 
uals ^who, .though lacking qualificpition by uiiiversity* degree 
standards, actually possess the classfbom skills to help 
beginning ^rograxos ,develop • The inability o£ efxisting 
institutions to provide 'an effective response to rieeds 
expressed by those in the field, therefore, resulted in 
the establishment of these'*' alternate structures. \ 

From" such straightforward beginnings ' there h^s , come 
the rapid proliferation of .'teacher centers,' 'worksl^ops,.' 
and 'open education' degree programs. Agaj^n the terms 
haiveAecome suspect. It is necessary to carefully inspect 
programmatic claims so as to distinguish between myth pid 
reality. But having eliminated the pseudo-programs, whith* 
simply' adopt the rhetoric^ there is ^fufther^need to exam- 
ine the strategies adopted by Jhe te^aining programs in 
order "to understand why many have been failing to deal, \ 

effectively wit!l problems confronting them, ' ' .• 

, ' / ■»[ ■ ■ • ' * . ' # \ 

A^$^8e%nff Sicppovt Frograms * ' * " 

.In vorking with teachers in. ca)^-tb-day ^classroom \ 
situaTtions, open education adviso^ groiqps have consist 



\ 



es. . In work shops,; \ 
the mat^riaLs tRej 



ently emphasized pr actical approacl 
" ^€ ea^ieSsT^ "peen^xpected to use' 
have in ytheir cla^s^cooms, wprking ^n a way\that give 
them ajT experience of learning analogous ta^a child'i. 
J '.J^dvi^sors I ratlfier than sijeryisors have been assign^tt to , , 
wprk with sma^i clusters of. classroom; teachfcrs) offering 
Support ,aictd. adyiGp rather trad^^tional supervi'sira. 
l<hile iwst. advisors have.t^ai'd a goOT deal attenti^ji ^ 
to* child .development theory and have stress^|l\tji{^''yiad 
..J5pco\lfag^K^^phild^^^ to be independent le^arner^',^ iijanV hdve 

oeen Unaef, and given lnto, ,,co.nsiderabie pressure Jtoiconr 
\^c0ntrate on jhow-jto' problemsV^How to arrange cj^J^trooms;. 
how to use specific materials in math, .science., or art;, l^ow .. 
to deal With reading and writing; how provide'" functional 
sand, water, woodwork or cookings areas. Hayi'ng taken^bn 
I the diffj^cult ta^k of L^pening tip,' teach^$ understarid>j3ly 
jfoois Of ;practic^l ideas and .techniques, that, feid directly 
and immediately back ii\tO ^leir classrooms. As ajre$uit, ^ ^ 
where traditional unive3^sity^^rograms oy^emp^asized theory^ ^ 
and avoicied pricti'cal aspects pf 'training (wh^re e35)ettise' , 
^ is lackinlp), advisory groups have frequently tak^n th^ oppa- 
* site tack^ dverst.res^ing the concrete, practical 'recipes,'^ 
Iq.as^essjjng support^ Systems i therefore, it ^is 'criticar to 

' / '^'^ts^ -- 



d?t©iaineutha_cojitjftXtL^ 

i$ offefeS; ' ^ .v^ ' 

Moxeovor, 'any analysis of advisory sijpport needs ttf 
look critically at the advisors themselves. .Somfe h^ve had 
no classroom e3q>e3rience; often they axe subject .special- 
ists primarily versed' in k partipiilar field vho picI;^jDp 
practical classroom know-hoK as they vork. Other advisors 
are rec<tiited after brief experiences in an, 'open' cl^ass- 
room/ or because they kro informal leaders of newly formed 
school programis. Such individuals can function adequately, 
even outstatidingly, in an advisory position-. Thpy can; but 
those whb ^0 are the exceptions; Advisors who have run - . ^ 
effective 'open' 'classrooms .arid are •able to work sensi-, 
tively with otTier teachers are rare. The exfKerience and 
skill of the advisor, the pattern of .<^dvisory work, .the 
effect .of the new structures and tractions on the larg§r , 
system—all I2iese must be" considered in assessing impact 
of the advisory concept. ^ • ' ' . 

A3),- eq\ially important, though T)fteii overlooked, ques- 
tion is whether participants- in school programs are encour- 
aged to devt^lop internal strengths sufficiently independent 
of advisory siipport. Are teacher^ becoming more self- 
reliant, able to determine not only what to do with. chil- 
dren but. to do it?. Are they able to evaluate the 
degree of tlieir success in a.p^icular* siibj ect or with a^ 
specific (^lild? Are they prepared to establish rigorous 
.standards >s well as pleasant atmospheres for learning? ^ . 

While advisory programs must allow teachers to / * 
develop at ^heir pwn paqe.sgld draw §n ttieir personal* 
Strength? ahd individual starting points, they must also 
eJi5)hasi2e the need for growth and introspection over a • 
long period of^time: Without., question, it is sin^^ler to ^ 
teach teachers' how tp use a new apiece 'of equipment o r | 
^te:fiTr,^to"^aWmige^^ 

' lcindSi>of questions, than to be thoughtful, analytical, and 
independent professionals' re lying oh their own 'initiative 
and critical judgment. But the. importance of emphasizing 
the latter qualities is made crystal .jclear when teachers 

^ say, !!That workshop two wdeks agcP.was terrific. What do^ 
do ttow^V Or ,Vhen, after four jyears off advisory si^port, 
t^ey state,/'! just want them C^he advisors) to bring, in 
materials arid feive'me curriculum ideas to oise." ^ 

. Teaphers may Well react to, or even resent, advxsors . 
who press ttiem to think independently in much, the same .way 
children do when initially responding to Jlontraditional 
teachers; they reject the aabiguity and the unfamiliar 
classroom procedures, deman ling, that the advisor *'t^ach" 
them something. Jf the advtsor responds to this type of 
demand too religiously, .theifi she begins 'to take the place 
of the college professor^ jfne 'expert' to whom the teacher; 
turns for the cor^rect aiisw^r is. substituted for another 

^•By the same token^it isMeeply human to sympathize 
with teachers who are feeling the pvbrvjjtielming pressures 
of day-to-day preparation. The effoA and im'derstanding ' 
inyolved in. giying support while encouraging individual 
initiative, as* contrasted with doing the job onpself or 



^«lltng th$ tresLtlier vha't t0 40 and ptecisely Tiow to dio 
it, is iimense. Yet, the consequences of giving /an- ♦ 
swers* are iinmonseo too. It may result in a haiinful . 
dependency, a loss of self-confidence in one';s own cap- 
acity to follow through, a* sense of inadequacy in deal- 
ing with new and difficult situations » " 

Teachers whp'have themselves never become indepen7 
dent learners may find it difficult, even in^ossible, to 
help their , students gain independence and pursue open- * 
ended inquiry* It is far more likely that teachers who* 
trust themselves and ^ho have* gained confidence in their 
own abiliti^^ will recognize and understand the difficult 
task the^ hay^ set and be prepared to, sustain the long*, 
term fundamental changi^s that are required tp affect the 
children. .As part of .this development; it is necessary 
for advisories to help teachers evaluate the. rblationship 
between th6 content areas, where so much demand is madie, 
and the^process involveS in.de,aling wiiili these content 
areas, TherVay in which the contMt areas ate approached 
must be e:<plored with some, consistency^ for pften jrpces;^ 
is ignored while subject areks, specific inate^ials^eyen 
child' devcilopmeht theory* and educational philosophy. ^ 
receive reasonable attention, • 

In many instances^ educators confuse process wil^. 
methodology (fihe 'Ilowr^to' of presentation) , Ignored or 
underplayed is .'the need ta teach teachers Jiow to listeh 
to and respect what children egress about themselves*, 
how to ask questions that provoke thinking and indepen- 
dent ejcploration, how to understand the quality of the 
inquiry' process. These are seldom considered essential 
teacher skills, and yet they are critical to 'the leaj^n- / 
- ing potential of a classroom, . - ,/ 
.por-exaii5>le',-^iE4)hasis— is--o*f ten-placed^on--^^^ 
c)irds^j^hiclSiare designed to promote, independent student 
work. ?While the!;e cards, dp ask question's, rarely. is the 
type ^f question explored: While perhaps stimulating 
project work, thoy u^lly lead ta predetermined, fac- 
^ tually-corredt lif sponges. Examination reveals that in 
* using such icards the teaf:her maintains control while the 
student folilpws invisible (or not sa invisible) guide- 
lines, belginhing with an initial problem, fcjjlowed by a 
iniddle e^tj) location, and ending with the expected. . 
cpnclusion, \ ^ ' 

' By contrast, the* 'activity^ card, a different type 
of assignment card, iji5>lies a focus that, stresses the. 
process ihvolveid in the task' rather than sijaply , the' pro- 
duct (or answer). Tl^e' activity itself and the way in^ . 
which the par.t^lar problem is approachjsd becoae ceh- / 
tral. Ihe end product, while* important, is less predict- 
able, J^nd would prohably suggest additional prphlems to. 
explore. Teachers tlsing activity cards are more likel^* 
to be suxprised b/>^at students *chodse'^ to do> and the- 
concliisions they ireach^ since questions lard raised in an 
open-ended fa.shion. The focus is on hoiJi a' student . 
approaphes a jproblem, not simply ^n what cpnclusion, he 
drawsl i / ' ' - 



^ gxoups"have placed particular value on exp^rientTaT 
" learning/ .th^y oftei^ refer to the proverb, "I see and 



forget; I hear and I remeaibefj I dq and.I 



understand;" 
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tiqn. After- all, it is the rare jscho^ol in American- soci- 
^' ety that lias fostered .an atmosphere in which critical ^ 
analysis or introspection is encouraged. Rather, schools 
have ekcouraged 'confoiroity, and the products - the teach- 
ers of today - are .teachijig the way they were taught,* in ^ 
teacher-directed, fa&t-6riented classrooms, where good 
memory and adherence, to the 'rtilfes are standards of sue- ' 

cess.' ^ \ * ^ ' ' » 

- If teachers teach as they .have been taught, they 
' are l^ikely .to think in patterns they have learned, as . 
W9II. In other words, they may regard the pursui^ of 
interests over extended periods of time, the imtxation 
of one's pwh learning,* or the challenging of statements, 
^1 made by^ 'au^ori ties' as problems rather, than goals. 
^ While it is possible to break this cycle (teachers do 
change, ^te evidenced by the considerably numbeV of 
Vo^en classrooms'), the issue is to what- extent and 
J\ow ^significantly? . ' . ^ ^ 

/ ,Tne arrangement of classrooms may shift, the mate- 
\ fitl^\% available may be different, the day's schedule may 
be iadically altered,< and the atmosphere made more pleas- 
kjttl. ,*DDes the teacher's understanding of the learning: 
^ ' propess, also .(Aange? Does -he or she listen more percep- 
tij^vely;; to. whai^^ children are saying? , j^ce the* children who 
..are 110^ permitted more physical freedpl^lso able to pur- 
• suf^'. consuming interest; are they ch^lffenged to think 
' titottxpgh tpieistion^ and probl^st How 3nuch| of the day is 
predetermined simply by in^titutring alternate ways oi 
scheduling* reading, writing, and math? Is there a new 
aw^ijeness of . the interrelationships, between subject are?te, 
or. is such integration *j:egarded as a IxiOcUry, to be pui;^ 7 
C ^ued a/ter academic siibjects baye/l?een completed.. In ^ 
short',' where room arrangements and sdiedules have been 
, altered^ has the classroom,, witK traditional percciptions ^ 

• of "what leaiming .is, remained intact? ^ ' 
k , iThe old/one-rbom school ttouse,. ^0 frequently menr 

. tione^ as tM original (open [classroom, ' was not / in 

• \ f^ct,i 'open.' It does, nonetheless, plfoyide an apt , 
' fi^nalogy. In that one room^ the teacher moved among* dif- 

ferent groups- jDf children.! Each group had its task (not 
V ' ^activity) to pursue^ when tne teacher was. not available. 
A workbook-infested 'open' classroom i§*,not far removed, 
.from'?this one-room sch iolhouse of yesterday — clecentral-. 
i2ed,%^,t very teacher -centered. This is not 'to ^ay,, , that 
a teacher-centered 'opsn'. classroom' is not a step in the 
right directiorr^. it c^ be. - TJhat*ls critically in^lort^t, 
however^ is tha^ it be recognized as thi./iret stage in a ' 
process of development and not misinterpreted as the final 
'destination; , * - . . . * ' 



The Teacher as Whftpef 



A further issue relati^j t;b Veabher growth, concern^ the 
poilpt at wIucK plannijigj qhd/a^ should receive some 

of a teachers att^ntioiu-. 'Frequently the argument is \ 
Ke^d to 'let .eYaluatioa 'a|(d; curriculum develc^pmen^ wait 
uijtjil teacher^ are re'^dy,; beginning, it is impor- 

tant to offer pijact'ical. iup^Jort," 'Such ;a view should !l)e 
seen as a denigration of' ijip. teacher's ppfessional inte- 
grity, which works agaWt .personal growth and long-term 
success; it perpetuate^ an attitude of low. escpectation 
an^ becomes, in turn, Wsel^E-* fulfilling prophecy, _ 

From the outset', 'a^Vij^^^ miist' believe the people 
with whom they^ work arj?/ capable of standing 6n their own 
.feet and of relying pnjtheir. own judgment; ^ they » must con- 
vey these feelings tb' th,bs^:wceiving support. To foster 
confidence' and indQ^yenflent .judgment, an advisor must value 
these goal's and fin^,^vays to^ achieve 'them. Teapher ?iis- 
takfes must be peTini\:te^',so ttiat meaningful growth can 
occjur; it^is through, mistake^ that one gains. instgTit's into 
what does and ^oesnH work. 'Toward this end, evaluation,^ 
procedures appfbpriatdt!;tQ tRe particular ^^tage of the , 
teacher's developm^at^§[U5t 'be redefined- wttFj^iachers and 
made immediately usefii t; to ^tieto. Teachers should be 



'encouraged tQ^pervijt^e^each Veek talking with;, ebserv- ^ 
ing, and^ tecQ^irig a.ctivi^tie^ of * i^^ 
This pight Involve; coljlecting work from* particular chil- 
dren and atteii5>ting to^^ diagnose progress or di^ficuli^ies- 
Loi;s might be kept oi^^eacher observations ^d reflections, 
including ^lotes takeiv^pf ttie interaction .wjLth children in . 
particular activity areliSH . Teaphers might, choose to focus . " 
on particular prqblein^ and the stratejEies they have devised * 
to effe<5t change ^'djuting a* specific period\of time, or they 
might attempt to Imotiitor J&ie,ir,ij\tetaction witll children. 
thrbugl\ audio or video ^^peS*, nqjte- taking, 6r student Inter-r . 
views. Clearly, the ine^ijeriented teacher will choose to - 
monitor less ^complex situations*^. Even so,- by strqSsihg 
evaluation and not only4^^iirientati6n,,a framework is estab^ 
lishe^that>. in additibn ^ncauraging the extension of valy 
able classroom activities,- 'fcreates analytical habits 'that 
result in coi^tinuing gi^CH^th on the part of the teacher • , 
Thoughtfui'evaluation-wthe ability, to assess, chodsej 
and develop necessity materials; -vbecomes 4 key factor 
in determining wTfether tlv^ iaorci vi^^ible and quickly 
instituted physical 'chaiiges viil s\5)port a process that * * 
\dll be sustained and developed over time land not simply , 
^result .in V^P^^fipial pI^^icai^aU - , . 



' • . ; ■ f • - • . ' , V • 

.o^ Curricnlyn develMteht' is another area wHere- a 
- ideul-:»itk-i:t--at€arla1^r^^ V: 
expressed. H^re, agaiji, such an .attitude undeitiiines , • . 
the teacher and misse^the central importance of the 
inquiry process . > If ^acher^ alter their methods in 
the classroom, it is^ne would hope, becfause they 
desire something d?Lf|frent -for the children, and for . . 
themselves* This .reij^ires that they xmde;:sfeand. their , j 
goals not only emotionally and intellectua^y but prac- 

- tically* 'as well., J^^velopihg curricul^um ia^ a cqncrete " 
way to achieve *this|' for in preparing materials^, goals 
are. translated fronf theory to practice. Developing cui?- • 
ricultun requires an understanding of what a ctirxiculum 
seeks .to do for thfe students .and how it^interi^ds to do . 
it. In idevelopin^ a reading curriculum, for example, 
one jfiust be concerned .not- only about, the .siki 11 of decod- 
ing/but about tjie use to which the acquiied sicill will 

' be. *ut and tlie Stitudes children w^U develop regarding' 

- r^sHing. WillJ^lie child want to read? Will he be ^ 
discerning rea^^r? . - 

I Jn his€?>fy, will the curriculum teach the 'facts\ ' 
aHa chronologjy, or* will it challenge the learner to ^ 
thi\k about; I3ie ambiguities^, the conflicts thi^ inter-*' 
' pretation§,\^d the questions- inherent in the subject? 
'tfill studen|^ be .able to recite dates and places or will 
they^,. having learned the «basics^ ,'be abl| to debate ideas 
and events^t.^ith which they cpme^in contact? For example,' 
thoiigA sti^ents •read textbooks to 'learh^ his,tory, a^e ^ , 
they ilsQ^xpectdd to analyze, these textbooks, to £den- _ \ 
tify iheo^ stated and unstated .assumptions, to understand • 
whethir |hey Jit^ within one particular school of historio- 
graphi^ c^t'anothelgt. In short, arS stddentp given a ^rote ^ 
education or are they prepared to become perceptjLve 
— -assesk^rs-df-inf oxmation-with^hich^ey^ willJtmll&e.^^^ 
throt/ehout their lives?.* One mast be clear abbut what one 
want^in^order to .proceed. Once goals a±e defined the • 
♦ challenge ofi developing materials creates a practical • 
4* fraiaetwork for the continuing analysis ofl central concepts 
andtapproaches . ^In struc^puring question?, 996 needs to 
^ 'ex^^n? whether those with predetermine ' '^^ '^ 

avoided; in constructing activities^ on 
wpther they aret genuinely inquiry-base^ rather than taslcs 

f th I clearcut .conclusions . , ' * 
.An exanrplei>may illustrate the ro.le curriculum devel- 
jqpijent COT play in helping teachers^ lUiSerstand the pfoce'ss 
^ they wish children to 6^xes^. .During a 'series of seminar 
sesS^lons that, \*:e held; a gxoiip of public secondary school - 
teachers eiq)lorod inquiry techniques, def in}n$ ^theix goals 
( and! analyzing the strategies 'employed to aijhieve ,the^e gofl^ls 
' They did so through discussions, role playing^ devising., 
games, preparing displays> prioritizing and. debating f 
educational options; attempting surveys, and ^ejqploring 
alternate forms 6f doctunenting observatiprtis and infor- 
mation* In addition, they participated li) pra.ctical - -, .;;7 
iricshops in several content •areas,, ^nd ^werb e)qE)ected ' 
|utlld2e these practi6al ^experiences to spark wory ' 
thky .would do with their '^students. 
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i)n6^par^*cdpaatL-w^h.-a.-deep.-concem 

lem of poTXut ion preset a series of slides' depicting 
his views on^the matter. He then described how he would* . 
use photography as an .integral part of th^' ulvit h^ pre- ' 
par,ed, ^presenting both a. flowchart of activities aijd L . . 
. day-to-day lesson-plan. , In the disfus'sion .that followed,^ 
a number of pQints emerged;". First, £t ^became apparent <• 
; that the flowdiart and the lesson plaft were in 'direct, 
'conflict with one another. They .represented two. radi- 
cally opposing approached: . ^ne was a step-by-step sequen*- 
tial dfey^lo^ent,,Tprddetermlned l)y the "teacher^ for the » . 
^^entire. group; the other was an interest-based design- .that " 
, invited a tange of activities in which' individual student . 
inte^^^'j WasHLdentified and expended. Secondly, the step- . 
by-step le^^sQjvplan began from some .minutely defined map- 
ping sHUs and led to the' 'exciting' photographic activ- , 
ities bnly^after the 'appropriate' skill had been achieve- 
ed* Jin contrast, the flowchart plan utilized, high- interest 
areas' as starring points; skills' and tediniques were* . 
, learned as an integral part of^aii, activity, not. as. a 
prelude to it. , ; . ' 

Thirdly., it 'became clear that the chgice of pollu-. 
tion as a topic for student investigations was based on 
the assumptidft that students would ' inquire \ into' the ^ 
problem and discover what was w?:ong with the existing 
situation. /Thus, the inquiry process was Equated with 
the si-mple aqt of asking questions and not related J:o the ' 
type of questions tasked or the t>penehdecln'ess of, the sub- , - 
ject being pursued.. The dVsi-red ^tudent conclusion wa^ ^ 
clearly defif^ed: pbilution. was a societal evil. As out- 
lined in 'the daily plans, the problems to hp confronted 
wer& pnes to which .acgeptablb and tinacceptaljle "answers • ^ 
e xisted, at least in the teacher mind. *£ven in the / 
, floPrchart, .the i-nvestigatibiTwas expected to produce/ prer 
dictable results. . * -^^ ^ ' ; ' 

Following* a. lengthy discussion-, it J)ecame clea^^that 
^the tcTpic of polltitiqn could be opefted up. Controversial 
areas' >(ete .defined tha]^ required teachers as .wefl.1 as stu- 
dents to question tfteir ideas ^and to filjd evidence .suipport- 
ing their own beliefs. Thus^ when questions we>e repWase4. 
^to provoke investigation, rather than simply to lead to an . 
opinion concerning pollution, issues such as individual 
liberty, yestricti^ons on private choide, 'employment pbU-" 
.cies, inpome distribution, and life 'stj^les were i^a^-s^d for 
open-ended inquiry* A game was^'consttucted in which group 
members were constituted* as a small town council mandated 
t6 decide whether, to legislate agains^t paper diaper? as a 
pollutant-. Represrented in the tojyh council were laundry . 
truQk*drivers.; supermarket managers, ecology group repre-v 
sentativesi mothfers, and so on — all .aWe to bring real- 
•istic,' conflicting values to the discussion* * ' ' , \ 
^ Had the tea,ch6rs not particip^ated in a concrete , 
adtivity, had^itliey ,nqt ejqplored their goals in a ,very' 



oraotical way and aitemptea tq implement them, many . 
pxdblem subsequently investigated would have been over- 
looked. , For although ^flich.pai^txcipant in the group would 



. Myp. 3MA )^P or f avpX0ji .an, «mphasis. on iriiiuiry„, te.clt^jr^, 
niques, Kould have ^uppbi^ted open-ended questions > an4 . 
youid.have oppo^ei iiidoctHn^^^^ througH 

. involvement in the'^^tuaL dev.e.Jppment -of curriculum that\^ 

.'thQ generalities wexe rtoxe precisely defined and the con-, 
tr^djLctipns iid di^sagteements, wer&*abIe.Vo realisti- 
caiiy^ explored, . ^ / . /''^''i:^^^ . ' \ 

The , e3q)^rignces .b£ teachers i'li:' developing tliis pol^ . ^ 
Ixition unit not#qrtl^ inidlcatp tlte rol^ .curtxcul^^ 
opment can play in. clarifying goals -ariH test^'g i&t'rate- 

.gies but also underline the need for^ tlip'se wro '^^alf with:.- . 
QhiJplren"to examine how theij? own ^elie^s .ihfVvei^^^ 
whom they ieach.^ Often implicit a8St^t%(?h;efj^ valtapg 
are not rec9gni2'ed conscious ly^^V tVose iifho inake them, 

All^attx,tudW,^howeveji^. at^^ tp- 
investigation, tndividuals who c®ne, expecting ^rac^ica:! 
dayrto-day (xlassroom advice, do riotr'aifticipaifce nor are\ 
they prepared to readlily accept (^ifscussiojis regarding. ' 
their racial^ b.^^fs^ or their p^inaons about social . 
class. Yet, at sorde^^Oint, sudiintrPspeaflon becomes • 
essential, for there seems little rdoilbjf: that fefechers* ^ 
attitudes and ejjpectations play a jhajoV,<ole. i 
mining cl as^rocM .xesxil 1 5 , ^ ' " 



^he Teacher fls 'Researcher 



These problems rjalate to yet another focus of attention 

'in. education, that of teacher accountability: hA; to 

^hold Ms, Jones responsible for Mariajs prpgress--or laclc. 
.of it.* So' far, while many have struggled with this prob- : 
lem, those re*sponsible for maJcing judgments still fall, 
back on a few very narrow and suspect criteria, such as ^ 
interaction scales Or classroom observations where they ^ 
note the noise level .of Ms,. Jqnes' -classroom or the rieat^ 
ness and organization of the classrpom bulletin board, 
Even^reading tests somewhat mistakenly viewed by some as 

"a measurement of a child^s progress," a^e .used as indicators 
of teacher 'Competency, ' , *^ . " 

Rather than.,assessing what is 'done n<:)W and determining 
i<hat might be done differently, maw educators seem content 
tp rewbiljk old practices, thus, at mie same time that' teach- 
ers ^axe ,af.j:empting and being encouraged to establish new 
kinds, o^Jeamirig environments for children, the development 
of' ways *to^ssess the effectiveness of the t^acjier lags far 
behind^ SoBitiotis suck as performance-based colhpetencies, 
^{lichi^^re nc^i?being demanded by a few states, seem" of ques- ^ 
tioha6ievaitf%, because they leave Jarge areas of disagreement 

r, about. wlvdl;,>^tbi measure and how-to measure it. , 

FVoH\f^e perspective of improving, practice, at leaSf , 
three major criticisms c^ be miide of cur3*ent methods of 

, tWcher, aawurftability,""^ The first is irrelevance], that 
is^ the infotoation gathered has no reai. relationship to 

.the .ongoing classroom, situation, no connQctipn With a , r 
child's learning (or. lacH thereof) , For e^ami)^e,, hand- 
soiiieiy script'fed compositions or neat btiXletin bpar<fs are^ 
tak^n'as evidence of a teacher's (Xohi^fetence. IVhat, 
after. all, do^ these handsomely scripted. Compositions dis^ 
played on a bulletin boartJ have to do with real learning? 
iVhat-if the author alrehdy ^wrote like that at the begin- \, 

filing of the school yean, or if the script is beautiful 
iitit ;yie ideas muddled?' And how often do observers notice 
that* hi, critical comments that express a teacher's focus 
on a 'Student's growth ^re* generally absent from such . ' * 
essays, ^ \ • " * 

second, perhaps more serious> criticism is th^t 
Wfreftt evaluation practices pay little> if any, atten-* 
tipn to ^how the information gathered is incorporated into 
ongoing planning. Frequently, findings are reported only 
aftes the Ji^articular gr(iup of children observed has moVed 
oi;/ihtb other classes. The result is nonsituatipn- 



.spj5cifi.c_ information^ which .<loesn*t tell 'the teacher very 
much that is helpful. Most oft en> there is little 7or no 
follovmp work to help the teachof become. xaore effective. 
This is especially^true of so-called diagnostic- ^ 
prescriptive inventories novi being purchased at consi'ler- 
able e;cpense by school districts across the country. To 
^egin withY such devices are most often based on gro^iy 
iiradequ^te standardized tests. Further, the inadequacy • 
of this approach as a teaching tool is evident when one 
examines the recycled information, whidi directs teachers 
to re'teach already-tau^t material with no suggestion, as 
to how to mak^ the second effort any more effective thahv 
the first, • , . 

Finally, almost, all evaliations, even those that 
attempt to gq beyond the test Wcfores and bulletiT(-board ^ 
displays, take place without tK^ teacher as a participmit* 
If the evaluation is not an extwnal measure siich as chil- 
drert's t^s.t scores, tKen it relies on external profession- 
als--college or university faculty.- -who come with 'expert- 
ise' in assessment and evaluation* design. Most are verseS 
in'xisingi particular instruments (such as. the Flanders * 
scale) and believe in objectivity, which; translated, 
means: they are the qnly ones who can understand what is 
^really going on in the classroom. Many ,have nqver taught 
children or spen^'time in a particular classroom trying to 
.^i:85d61cst^i,^t^ of the ^situation, or the goals of 

the- te^id^. .Sbm^w^itrboast p|-3^.having been inside 
^tfie i^hoolj^^fec^i^w]^ fielm oft whi^.the^y^jgo^ 
been drawn. ^"^ ^ " - ^ . « . J; l\ S 

Gener-ally speaking, outside eyaluato^'s^^'dy not cqn- 
cerrf themselVes with the goals o& the te^chet o^r the 
growthA>oints of students. Rather their assu#tions are 
conclusions based on ..What they, not t Ke teach ef , thifik is" 
importtot, As so many .have observed by now, intexpreta- 
tionsj of the same event vaiy ^according to tKe values held 
'by the Observer, , ' , ' . i 

The significance^ of thi^^j^omes apparent wllpn an 
pbsejrver indicates that' a, clra^s^siaqSteife 

Ziifying tlie observation wi^|if' in^pati^f such/^s 
ther, the noise was productive ox h^p* Or anbther ' ^ 
obseWation may indicate that children arfk a lot of <iu6s- 
^ 4 tiops^ hSxt may say nothing about the nature pf the ques- 
tions*./. Barely does the outside evaluator^ concern himself 
with whereAt;}xe qhildren weife in their development when the 
' teag|v?^r. beff^ wo^^ with them, or Where the.tea<&ier 
^^is(«tas to "be* going, dey.elopmentally, and h^w he pr she pfoi- 
poses to get^liere. \ Often, the external ofcservation is 
desired tiifeheclf up\on the teacher — t^ make^ure he or 
she is not ^^^dofing off J I Consequ6ntly,^the j^servation^ 
which iisually takes place once & ,year or^^^hce^ a semester,^! 
, is ma(te as a | token gesture! in response to the requirements 
of bureaucracy. As such, it encourages the setting up\of 
a less6n that may be different, from any other during tm 
entire\year^ > ' \ ' V \ 

rely is the teacher! e?cpected or even ^invit^ed tbi 
prove h!br worth by Vef lecting *on what It is that^she is| 
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..Jt3ang„to_dcu Hardly„e:iteiJ^^heJxeldl^^ - 

dftjtermiriing Tiow' to Wnitbr Tier goals , f d¥terraihing" ' 
^whether the techniques and strategies in use are effec- 
tive with the children. This le'ads to the "I taught them 
and they should have learned- it'* refrain. Teachers can 
resort to and believe such statements, because the institu-, 
iiion do^esn't demand they take on the x:ritical, responsibil- 
ity .of determining 'what needs theii^ students have and of . 
^i^ring out what strategies to use to help students gain 
the 'Requisite Masteries,'. Too few teachers looK cio$ely 
at what is happening in their classrooms because. no one 
has ever expected that of theto. Indeed, teachers a^e i * 
expected not to look closely, as evidenced by the lack of 
emphasis placed on research methods during their training 
and the deference pai-d to FWluators who come ^from out- 
side, ' ' ' * 

-Yet it the teacher who Icnows^ the classroom and 
the students better than any outside observer - be bhe 
principal or university professor. As we have described, 
the teacher is aware of not only where the student/ is, at 
one particular point in time^ but also what the start- c 
ing point was and what problems have been encountered and 
■ dealt with in the doufse of a /ear. Teachers are inti- 
mately aware of students as individuals— able to interr 
pre.t spdcifi'c behavior within a meaningful context, rather 
than -Viewing' a student* as ^inknown ^luantity acting in a , 
particular way, Being^far richer and multi-dimensional^ / 
the teachers ,t Tcnovledge offers; a more meaningful context i • 
for .interpretation thanNthat of a skilled' obsexver who f 
necessarily has a more' limited ekperienoei. Such knowl-/ .1 
^dge should be exploited, arid made^Rart of an , ongoing a xdL 
mpre genuinelj^ helpful an^ legitima^ form of evaluatio u i 
Hdw can this be ac6oinplislied? ifeat 'can be done to bring* ^ 
[alupioii and assess&ent into line witTi tRe 'reality of^ 
"^^xrlassroom and tfie needs and concerns of teacher?? v 
^ One- approach is .to. xegard the .feacher^ as a 
res^&cher- -someone who^ can 4gtfine .'the, hxaas to be ' 
studied^ and determine the problenCtaie tackled,, the. - 
method whiQh'if will dealt w^th, and the means 
*by wh^lfl^ me effectiveness of ,the>ethod will be judge;d. 
The support and expertise* of* outside* evaliiators might * 
well''b.e required in such ari'^l^ach, but the evaluator's 
role Wbtild be clearly supportive, feeding teachers where 
need^^^on the question^, they might, attempt to answer, on ^, 
npw^td formulate the questions fo^r research, helpiilg to 
add specificity to J:he list of problem areas, exposing 
teachers to. techniques that , plight assist them in monitor- 
ing developments i^ithin the classroom,.-. The outsider 
miglft help the tieadier .spt.up an ongoing problem-so>xng • 
process, where ther problem defined might no't necessarily 
be solved but rather clarified and, redefined. The out- 
sider's role^might, as one teacher ^ut it, be valuable'^ 
singly »'to push me to do what I really Want to do anyway-^, 
byt don't because I keep letting other things get in the 
way,^» " , I . , ^ 

Fundamentally^ however,, the primary initiative must 
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be^43ljen..b7 the 4:eacher Jjfhorsees ,hexs5lf-as'*-a. xeseaxcher*- 
developing concrete ideas about needs, planning strate- 
gies to effect those needs, and then determining how to 
documeift the success faiJLure of the strategies.,^ ,For 
example, one groi?) o£^ teachers worlcing in "rfiild-based . 
»^open' classrobmjs, in discussions with one another^ ^ 
defined t'he 'following as a problem they faced: 

One specific activity attracts more than the number 
of children able to work effectively at one time. 
Some are told tq wait their turn, and subsequently ' 
lose interest. , \\ 

VV ' 

Kith edch stajtement of a problem, the teachers defined 
what 'the 'problem was preventing them from doing-Uwhich 
is siiaply another Wayiof defining goals. In thislcase, 
'the 'goal' was state.d in thi^ Kay: , « \V 

This prevented children from, being able to fqllo^nip ^ 
their intere$ts at the time^ thosei, interests die • 
' expressed. * - ^ \\ • * 

Here are a few of the p3;eblems and goals listed and pur-, 
.sued by Ihe teachers: • ^ • - 



. PIROBLEM 



GOAL\ 



Children flit from' one/ 
activity .to* another / 1 
without finishing or I 
really 'getting involved. 



^kis pr'e^y.ents children 
^.•^'ffom developinglself- 
direction and respbn 
sibility to follow 
* thi^ough on things inde-' 
r,peridently^ 



Children too . dependent ^ on 
•the teacher. Gome to the 
teacher to get assistance 
and grow 4i4>atient when / 
others are getting help. 



Discussions dominated by 
certaiii clj^ildlren— less 
involvement by other 
children. Children talk- 
ing through teaoher,: not 
to one anpjfher. * 



'^'his prevents, children from 
relyiivfe less on the author- 
ity otp the teacher, and 
* from /developing the respon- 
sibility^ to follow through ^ 
on things independently. 

This^prevents children from 
relating to one another and 
to the group. Children 
should talk and>listen to 
one another. * % 



1 I For our purpose here, we will focuis on one problem 
inUepth to explore some methpds and techniques that can 
bei and in this case have been, , used by the . teachers in 
thejir research.. The third problem listed above was one-* 
abojut which everyone e^qpressed 'ioncem--the overclependence 
of children on the teacher or adult authority figure. 
Since examples of the problem ware initially stated 
impi^s'sionistically, the teachers began io- obseirve chil-^ 
*dren mord systematically trying tp: determine more pre-, 



ciseljf vfiat was^Tiappenirig* ~ They aiscovered>~ firsl^o^E^ 
all, that the Requests for attention were of different 
kinds ♦ • They observed (1) children who always came ip the 
tekcher needing resassurance becaUse they really did lack 
confidence in themselves; (2) childre'^ who were seeking 
information; and (3)' children who were capable of (jnd v ' 
often did make) decisions but seemed to want to check, it^ 
particular cases, that the/ were in^king the 'right' deci- 
sion. Analyzing this information led one teacher to' 
observe: ' . * 



I/feel the fchildren have the least to do with making a 
change towards becoming more independent thinkers ancl 
decision-makers. The responsibility really lies with me. 



' Asked to elaborate, the teacher commented: 

* I feelj veyy definitely that I give kids a 'double mes- 

sage afid that that's at the root of this problem. 
There are certain things that children just doa't feel 
comfortable ddlhg without checking first about it with 
^ me. I think they have a sense of knowijig that .certain* 
.things are expected of them and that I placeitnore^' - 
impQrtance on certain kinds of work than on others* 

. Today I Observed the following situation: A child was 
x ^ working in .the sandbox an^i he wanted to go work with 
the blocks. He could hav^ just gone from the one 
activity to*the other without my telling him arwi Me 
would have gotten into something there. -But I said; • 
^^6" even, though I was ^calling both; of them 'work* ' j|. 
They were really both play things to me.' So the^kids 
are really gettin^^ a double message^ On the^one hdfd^ 
I'm saying, ''well, 'find something to^do^" but th&tifVm 
also s.aying *'you cmi't do what you want to do." 

In analyzing this, the' teachelr commented:, 

/ _ * I think a lot, of the problem in ^y room comes from 
this dduble messagfe the children get— getting a feel- 
on the 



• gets Wrse to 



ing that^l^jwant th^"to do what they want-r-but^ 
.» -^othejf hand,^ getting tmclear feeHngs of what'^^^ 
expected. FOr example, a child like ^ 
o it.. She«do^esn!t know what to do — she'll pick up a' 
game — *a reading game. lt*s like homebase — go to 
the, reading are^y no one will bother yqju there. \ 

this teacher felt that these. double messages resulted ill, 
children coming to her for approval when realjy; they werjp 
capabl^ of making decisions .for- themselves. 1 
Fretiuently, in the discussions about this problem, | 
teachers referred to the types of questioris ask6d by chil 
dreri. In genera^, their comments ^ere interpretations of 
what children meant when they requested permission, askedj 
for approval^ sought direction. This led the teachers^ 
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to vohdof if tfieir iii5>reskions wer^'^orr^ctr ^What^:pre-=^r 
cisely j/er^ the q^iestions raised by the children in their 
classrooms and vdth what frequency?. To find out, it was 
decided to devise a. Frequency Scale, which would be used 
to determine a more precise picture- of vthe children's 
questions. Beginning with the questions the teachers 
thought chil^r^n were asking, the following tally sheet 
was developed, making u^e of a shorthand^ terminojbgy: 



Date:' 



Class: 



, FREQUENby SCALg 



X finished 




Can I 



T^e chart permitted the t.0acher to note a child ''s 
initial^" according to tKe, type.bf question asked* ^Data 
.was colWted atj.least pne hour each week, buriiig the • 
period seiacted^i^ny quje^tion *aLsked;jby,^a\chil.d would Jbe 
entered on\he scale,, tlve^out^ide a-dvisQX su|[ges»ted\ 
that a list, might also be kept of aj>y*i^6st5iops asfeed .^^^ 
.that did not .^ear oh the scale,/ <^ ^ - . -r 

SigiiificanUy, probably bercat^e the pro jecf -.grew " 
out cJf te?Lchers V real interests ahd concerns, the papier 
work involved (nbt^to mention^'the time spent JLnCttxe 
analysis atid, conceptthflization process) was'rfegarded^a^ 
neithef an impo§i%ion on nor waste of teachers • time and 
energy. Further, becausesthe process invqived the teach 
ers from the oy^set, a closb^link eicisted between the 



>. 



sftrategiesTTovdefr with: s^^^iiJ$i^^To}k^%f: --------- - 

- ^ An analysis ;o£ the qu^tidn^ coilec^ by the 
. teachers led to aii explor^ion of specific examples. , 
Hie »I finished/ qu^tion appeared to be the most frer ^ * 

quently askei. Curious about this, teachers deciderd^^o 
study their own responses and devised the following ,sheet: 

J finished ' Child Response . 



/.7 




' -7 ' etc.^ 



The i:estJlts indicated that teachers wera responding to 
such 'children by taking them to .a particular area and 
saying: "this is what you can do";" or by giving a chifd 
a quickly devised task to do C'why don't you read a book,^ 
write a story, observe animals, do something in the art 

^^area, etc'O. One teacher xoramented, "Sometim&W*it's ^* 
easier' to .give a child a iask to do, ^ike. when there's 
three or four "asking *what" should I do' now... » and'I*m 
bufey with another child." An analysis- 6f these xesponse^ 
indicated that the teacher was reinforcing the child to« 
come back for further direction; As one individual com- 
mented: "If Btejl them, they Keep coming ^back to me' 

^asking again and again, when really they could handle it 
themselves.", Consequently, it was determined that the . 
teachers would "try one or jnore of the following strate- 
gics: ' . " ^ 

1* Let the children>find*''i^ome.thing on their own. 



2v^^Tum the* child's question back to hiB, saying, 
."I?m ^re you'U find something to do.V . 

5. Ign^bre the question and seeing if, .a{£ter a 
few times., the child will begin to think: "Well, i 
, she's not g^ng to tell me,, so I better .find some- 
thing oi\ my own." . . . * - 

^ ; ^ , V' , ' 

4. Discuss .^he proltlem with the children to see if . 
th^ can come up with a solution. . ^ , . * 

Talk over the problem -with, the children, and sug^, 
st that they try not 'to ask tJie .teacher what' to *d6, 
but rather think it through first and choose something. 
, thjamS^lves.*:*. . ! '^Y ' • . • \ ^ 

In suggesting these strategics, it should be noted, thiJ^ 
teachers assumed that thereNwould W sufficient activities 
in tl\e toom fot*}lhildren to gb to,;^ 4nd that ! the- stratie-^ 
gies wduld not agply to all children (not, for example, 
t#^thos*e childrisn who were seen a^ needing help in miking 
decisions) . *• • ; \ 

\- • ' ■'. .A , '■■■I ■• 
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wero Ihonitorod lyf the toacliers in. a. vari-ety of ways /- ^ 
Observations.^ taping discussions/ keeping a log in vhich 
notations were made^ at tlie .^nd of the day, and ^video- 
taping of selected interactions in the classroom were . 
all utilized as a aqans of docisQentihg >^t. effect the 
strategies had. ' ' 

Other qi^stions raised^different issues, demanded 
different soljltions. For exainple, finding a Iiigh per- 
centage of "Where* is the^..". type of questipn might, suggest 
jEaulty classroom organization, leading the teacher to. re- 
arrange materials so that children would loiow where to *' 
find things. Or it might not. The appropriate sti^tegy 
mighf de'pend on when, 'during the school year, such qiies- 
.tions were asked. 'Finding a high percentage pflsuch 
questions in October at: the, outset of the school year 
might require a different ^sponse than if xt were asked 
in May. ' • . ^ - 

One particularly interesting issue s^rising from the 
Frequency Scale c6ncemeii*the type* of questions • 
not asked by children. In categorizing the questions, • 
the teachers had observed that, the children asked many 
questions involving' W^eT^;, Wnat^ ifhen and Bow. J^one,, 
howev6r, seemed'jfo inquire Why? To cheQ|c the ficcuracy 
of their perceptions, the teachers devised a, siMs^lfi chart 
to keep track of all Why questions: 

• • 

, ^ 'Child ' Question^ Asked * . . , 

asked by- ^ . 
children • « ' ♦ . 



asked by $ 



teacher 




Looking kt the results at the end Qf the we^k, tKe teach- 
ers fpund their perceptions accurate. Somer saw a cotloec- 
tion between the' few number of why questions and the num- 
ber of times children sought {[uidanco oij what to do. next. 
It seems .possible' that the more accustomed children are 
to formujating open-end^d questions for themselves, thfii 
less inclined they might be .to seeking specific ^'What do 
I do now" tAsks-fit>m the teacher. 

The g3«)upL' considered the connection between the 
childrfen^s ahd the ^teacher's, behavior. Where would the 
children learn to ask Khy^type questions, the teachers 
asked themselves, if not.frppi the teacher? Isn't it the 
teacheisj after all, ,whD sets iip the learning ^situationtf ' 
which generate the ^curiosity? Perhaps the\question<8 tfikt 
the, teachers posed Vere lacking in possibilities for a 
genuine investigation, in which several possible ways n 
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coul djie^ employ ed^tojand ^u^swe^s^or^ lihere^ 
tSoToritxbversial nature oT tKe quest icms, no one answer 
cou&d/be obv&usly ^correct.'* ' . ^ 

Again, it. vas decided t6 carry the inquiry into the 
classroom to take .special note of . the kinds of questions 
teachers ask children* A listing was kept ^y each of the 
teachers, st^plemelnted observations inade by colleagues 
sitting in one another *s rooms. Following the collection 
of data from this inquiry, new strategies were fonaula^^ed 
to .raise more open-ended questions with the children. It 
was hypothesized that children. would liegin to formulate ^ 
sugh questions themselves. The documentation of tiii^;^^ ^. 
.line of inquiry is 'itill in. progress/ ^''^'M^ 

lit must jbe enphasized that this description h4s cdn- 
.^cemed'only orie teachers' groiq). Other groiips of teacher$. 
working* as pdrt.of the Teafcher as Researcher project, fo?^- 
mulated entirely different kinds of questions,. Some were 
curiQU?'' about how to help 'high school students accept 
greater responsibility for their own learning in indepen- 
dent projects; here, the .strategies employed were moni- . 
tored tiirough student questignnaires. Others, interested* 
in discovering whether utilizing student-isugges ted tdpics 
would a»5>rovev4the quality of discussion j^.ihvited an out- 
side adVisor to intei/idew* students.. Sjtill others were 
concerned about reading; they investigated the problems , 
of how to attack skills > and how to motivate students to " 
become more self-directed and enthusiastic readers. *' - 

There -are .other sudi examples, each •of them revealr 
ing in tlleir' own way. It is not' the intent here to charon^- 
icle each .specific c^e. Rather, we have simply €ried to 
indicate how sucji a method of evaluation and assessment, 
can <rt)rlc.— hOK it can be utilized to provide i^ediate 
feedback to participants ^ In each case, the teachers 
began^ the process by defining the problen^ i;hey hkdy foi- 
•lowed by discussion and analysis of tKep*proBlem. 'Once 
I initial speculations had been formulated, strategies 
designed to deal with the problem were developed, tried 
out, ^d documented. Documentation ^^imed" at mea.suring ' 
their acconqplishments so as to infbrm the way they woul^ 
proceed. . • . 

Vox those teachers I involved,.thi's many faceted 
approach has proved to be challenging^ and not simply an 
interesting exercis6. The, Results are .producing yalVJa&le 
dat& about the learning environment and the children, as 
well as proSriding a mechanism by which teachers can sys- 
tj^atically Inprove the effectiveness of their teaching. 

> In oiir search for new> more effective methods of 
h9)dins^ te/chers accountable for their actions, perhaps 
we oieed to judge teachers by the degree to which they 
sfiow themselvifts capable of both analyzing their goals 
and problems,' and, devising tiew strategies 'to solve^the " 
problems. . We need to encourage teachers who are cirea- 
, tive in discovering their actions, so that the resulting 
information is of use to them in becpmlng more effective 
professionals,, and'of meaningful, immediate value to the 
Kcaildren they serve.. ' i 
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' Implwatwhs for the Future 



It is clear that such problems as the misuse of language, 
the inexpensive, .quick 'solution^' inadequate teacher 
preparation and siipport, OTphasis on one-dimensional 
.evaluation schemes, a lack cf attention to process skills 
,can be identified and attacked. ^ However, while an honest 
atteiqat to refe^ss spme of the worst excesses in these 
areas may be essential, it is important to understand 
that the overall changes required a^fe more fimdamental. 
Even with the best intentions,^ the requisite bureaucratic 
/md institutional reorganization will not be achieved 
qiifckly. Strategies designed to effect change in large 
^systems will not be. imiformly accepted nor imcritically 
^^opted," Results will not be achieved overnight. 

/While professionals, iaymen and partots alike must 
, certainly begin liy defining problems and by beixig pre- , 
pared to confront them, while they must be willing to 
examine attitudes, risk mistWces, a^id nurture individ- 
t»al strengths, -.they must also understand the full iifipli^ 
cations of the .undertaking, A well-organized, and long-r ^ ' 
Ifiim* effort will be required if the ultiM^te goal is to 
-gffeT:lr^hg"^a li t y of -li-fe-ln—the-socxetyi -r^ — 
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